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Man Lives Minus Pituitary 


Daring attack on cancer launched by doctor's re- 
moval of pituitary gland of 72-year-old patient who now 
walks, “maintained” on small daily doses of cortisone. 


condition 


> WALKING ABOUT in “fine” 
today is a 72-year-old patient who is help- 
ing doctors with a daring attack on cancer 


of the 


through the pituitary, “master gland 
body. 

Last November the patient was brought 
to the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
bedridden and in pain from far 
advanced cancer in his prostate gland which 
had spread to his bones. Instead of trying to 
the castration, or by 


Ww ith 


extreme 


centrol cancer by 
treatment female sex hormone which 
is a kind of chemical castration, or by the 
still newer both ad- 


renal glands, the doctors decided to remove 


method of removing 
the pituitary because this gland influences 
all other glands in the body. 

The operation was performed by Dr. A. 
Earl Walker, a neurosurgeon. The story of 
this master gland attack on cancer was told 
by Dr. W. W. Scott of the Hospital’s Brady 
Urological Institute to surgeons celebrating 
the hundredth birth of 
William Stewart Halstead, first professor of 
America’s 


anniversary of the 
1 
surgery at Hopkins and one of 
most distinguished surgeons. 
Since the operation, the patient has been 


“maintained” on small daily doses of corti 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


sone, adrenal gland hormone famous as an 
arthritis remedy. He is completely rid of 
pain, sleeps soundly, has a good appetite, 
pounds and shows return of 
examine him 


has gained 17 
strength. Five 
regularly report that the large, hard prostate 
gland had softened and shrunk substantially. 


Many other attempts 
elsewhere to remove the pituitary gland, 
but the patients usually died on the operat 
ing table or a short time after. A patient 
treated by this operation in San Francisco 
a year ago survived for almost two months, 
ysut during this period he literally slept his 


doctors who 


have been made 


lite away. 

Dr. Scott stressed that the pituitary opera- 
tion is not a cancer cure or even the pre- 
ferred treatment for patients who can be 
helped by other The pituitary 
operation is considered purely experimental 
but the results in this case encourage him 
and his colleagues to try it in a few more 


Apart 


methods. 


far-advanced prostate cancer cases. 


from their value as treatment, which can 


not vet be assessed, these operations give 


doctors a chance to learn more about the 


way the pituitary and other glands act. 
1952 


Science News Letter, February 16, 


Ancients Used Alcan Route 


Alaskan Highway route may have been used 9,000 
years ago by immigrating Asian ancestors of Indians, evi- 
dence dug up along the military road shows. 


> THE ROUTE of the Alaska Highway 


may, 9000 years ago, have been one of the 


roads down which Asian ancestors of 
American Indians traveled into North 
America 


Dr. Hugh Raup, botanist, and Frederick 


Johnson, anthropologist, think they have 
found evidence that this might have been 
the case at various places along the modern 


military road 


The two scientists figured that early 
North American man would have looked 
for the easiest route from Alaska south. 
This is just what engineers, faced with 
the same problem in the early days of 
World War II, did. So the team dug for 
evidence along the Alaskan Highway. 

The two scientists discovered a human 
cufture in the Shakawk valley of south 
western Yukon—through which the Alas- 


kan Highway which every 
evidence of having spread in time through 
out most of the period since the retreat of 


glaciers from the valley into the surround- 


runs gives 


ing mountains. 

This retreat, it has been determined, 
took place about the year 7000 B.C. 

Most of the sites they found were buried 
in wind From nature of 
the silts, their depth and other geological 
facts, they able to determine the 
times during which the tools were dropped 
or left there by those who made them. 

Dr. Raup and Mr. Johnson found evi 
20 locations. 


blown silts. the 


were 


dence of occupation at some 


Excavations were made at I1 of these. 
They uncovered hearths, some of which 
contained charcoal and scraps of burned 


bone. Tools were found in some instances, 


but in all cases they were extremely scarce. 


The distribution of some of the tools 
they found is interesting, according to the 
There was a_ similarity, they 
said, between the tiny prismatic blades 
and the cores from which they were struck 
which they discovered in the Shakawk 
Valley, and those found in Fairbanks, in 
the middle of Alaska, on the shores of the 
Bering Sea, and also westward into Siberia 
at least as far as Lake Baikal. The signifi 
cance of these distributions, they said, is as 
yet in doubt. 

Mr. Johnson is curator of the 
Foundation for Archaeology, 
Mass. Dr. Raup is a botanist with the 
Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University 
Their work was supported by the Viking 
Fund, Harvard, the Peabody Foundation 
the American Philosophical Society and the 


Arctic Institute. 
Science News Letter. February 16, 


scientists. 


Peabody 
Andover, 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 
London Tries Lights 
At Pedestrian Crossings 


> TO PROTECT Londoners 
streets at night, scientists are trying out 
various methods of lighting where pedes 
trians should cross the road. 

One method will be to put steady or 
flashing amber lights in the distinctive 
globes that for years have been used t 
mark pedestrian crossings. At other points 
the crossings will be lighted by mercury anc 
sodium floodlights from above. In another 

~ case amber lights will flash on an island in 
the middle of the street. 

Borrowing from airport runway methods, 
another crossing will be marked with slight 
projections that will give a steady or flash 
ing light. In another place, the zebra stripes 
of the crossing will be arranged to reflect 

seen by an 


crossing 


overhead light so as to be 
approaching motorist. 
Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


MARINE BIOLOGY 


Whale Scars Blamed 
On Lamprey “‘Kisses”’ 


>THE CURIOUS oval-shaped scars often 
found on whales all over the world can be 
caused by parasitic lampreys, Dr. Gordon 
C. Pike of the Pacific Biological Station 
on Vancouver Island, B. C., reports. 

He examined 237 
Canada’s western coast, finding on them the 


whales snagged off 


same whitish or gray-colored scars that have 
observed on whales from 
parts of the Barnacles and 
biting fish have been suggested as the cause. 
Previously the idea that the scars were 
caused by “sucking fish” was rejected be 
cause no teeth marks were found. Dr. Pike 
has pinned the blame on the lamprey from 
the marks on the skin caused by the horny 
cusps and mouth parts of the sucking fish, 
calling such evidence “unmistakable.” 
Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 
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MEDICINE 


Science News Letrer for February 16, 1952 


Attack Schizophrenia 


Find chemical, cholinesterase, that reduces some 
of the bizarre behavior of those afflicted with the serious 
mental disease, schizophrenia. 


attack on the serious 
un- 


> A NEW chemical 
ental disease, schizophrenia, is now 
der way. 

A chemical has been found which reduces 
some of the bizarre behavior of this sick- 
ness. The chemical has been given to pa- 
tients by injection into the ventricles, or 
cavities, of the brain. 

News of this new approach to the con 
quest of fills 
fourth the hospital beds in this country, 
s reaching the scientific world through two 
English scientific journals. The first report, 
in Nature (Jan. 26), is by Dr. Stephen L. 
Sherwood, neurosurgeon at Middlesex Hos 
pital in London, England, and Miss Ellen 
Ridley and Dr. Warren S. McCulloch of 
the department of psychiatry, University of 
Illinois College of Medicine at Chicago. 
the chemical used by 
treatment of patients 


schizophrenia, which one 


Cholinesterase is 
group both in 
research on cats. The treatment of 


this 
and in 
patients is still strictly on the research level, 


Dr. McCulloch stresses. It will be prob 
ably three years before the scientists will 
know its real value. 

The treatment produces remissions, dur- 
ing which symptoms are lessened. Then 


the patient relapses. The injections of the 
chemical into the brain can be repeated, 


perhaps indefinitely, with improvement 
each time. But how long the improvement 
will last after further injections is not 
Known yet. 

Further limiting the treatment to the 
research level at present is the fact that 
cholinesterase, a body chemical, is not 
available commercially. For the Illinois 
research it was extracted from human 


red 
University of 


blood cells by Dr. James Bain of the 
Illinois. 
The schizophrenia patients likely to be 


ielped by this treatment, if further re 
search proves its value, are those with 
catatonia. Stubbornness, negativeness, and 


1 stupor or trance-like state are character- 
stic of this form of schizophrenia. Patients 
nothing for them- 
They will hold for long periods any 


posture their bodies are put into, such as 


ie motionless, doing 


elves. 


vead turned, one arm extended and body 
vent at the hips. 

Cats get a condition that cannot be told 
from human catatonia as a result of a 
special kind of brain injury. When these 
cats are given cholinesterase in- 
into their brain ventricles, the 
symptoms disappear for an hour and a 
half to two hours. The improvement is 


sustained and advanced by repeated injec- 
uons. 


atatonic 


jections 


Most interesting to scientists and perhaps 
most hopeful for eventual conquest of the 
catatonic form of schizophrenia and maybe 


other forms is the chemistry underlying 
the cholinesterase treatment. 
This body chemical normally destroys 


acetylcholine. This is another body chemi 
cal which is set free when nerve endings 
in voluntary muscles are stimulated to con 
tract the muscles. The 

trols the acetylcholine, 
much of it from accumulating at nerve end 
ings. A number of drugs counteract choli 
nesterase. Among di-isofluoro 
phosphonate. In large doses this and simi 


cholinesterase con 


preventing too 


them is 


lar chemicals produce symptoms resembling 
some mental diseases and they aggravate 
the signs and symptoms of schizophrenia. 

These findings, made by other scientists, 
gave Dr. the that cholin 
esterase counteracung 


Sherwoc rd idea 


and similar drugs 
acetylcholine might reduce the symptoms 
of schizophrenia. There are other, muscle 


acetylcho 


relaxing drugs which counteract 


99 


line. Among these are some derivatives of 
the old Indian arrow poison, curare, and 
such synthetics as Flaxedil, Mytolon and 
Syncurine. Several investigators are now 
trying Flaxedil in patients with catatonia, 
but results are not yet ready for reporting. 


These chemicals, although they counter 
act acetylcholine, do not 
the same way as cholinesterase. The latter 
acetylcholine. The 
a muscle from becoming permanently de 


achieve this in 


destroys others prevent 


polarized, thus relaxing it. 
So far, no one knows whether the trouble 
too much 


in catatonia is accumulation of 


acetylcholine or over-sensitivity of some 
persons to normal amounts of acetylcholine. 
lf the scientists can find out why cholin 
esterase and perhaps some synthetic drugs 
they 


help even temporarily in catatonia, 


may know what goes wrong in the body 
to produce the disease. Then there will 
be much greater hope of remedying or 
preventing the sickness. 

Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


ENGINEERING 
Robot Motorist Helps 
To Find Better Rides 


> A ROBOT 


nerves is the newest scientific tool for de- 


motorist with mechanical 
signing more comfort and safety intc auto 


mobiles. 











ROBOT MOTORIST—To help make automobile riding smoother, this 

device automatically records on a moving tape the slightest rolling, pitching 

or zigzag motions in cars under test. Chrysler Corporation engineers com- 

bined a small gyroscope, a spark coil and a metal pointer to make the 
robot motorist. 








research 


Chrysler Corporation engineers 

ive developed this new gyroscopic ride re- 

order to measure the slightest rolling, 

pitching or zigzag motions in cars under 
' 

| ' 1 

l} recorder 1 SCNsitiy ind quick 

thinking that it evaluates certain important 

ride qualities instantly and without the 

ed for mathematical calculations or al 


ince for centrifugal force on curves. It 


1as been used to help determine the merits 
SVS 


nbinations of suspension 


ponents, such as stabilizer 


irs, in contributing to passengers’ riding 


omftort 
Ihe ride recorder feels and thinks with 
id of a small gyroscope, a gas-driven 
turbine, a spark coil and a metal pointer 
it writes the answers on a roll of waxed 
paper 
One terminal of an electrical spark gap 
formed by the up of the pointer. A 
plate behind the moving waxed paper tape 
upplies the ground. Current from the car’s 
electrical system operates the spark coil and 
dri s the tape 
While the case that houses the waxed 
paper tape ind the frame of the gyroscop 
es with the car body, the gyroscop 
olds the pointer steady, with the tip al 


st touching the tape. As the paper moves 


past the pointer, intermittent sparks from 
pointer trace on it an accurate pattern 
of roll, pitch or zigzag motion. This in 
formation can be interpreted accurately in 
halt degr from. the tape recor 
Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 
INVENTION 


Hand Mold Insures 
Hand-Tailored Hamburgers 





> A HAND mold for hamburgers which 
insures that they will all be of the sam« 
ind fit the bun exactly has been in 
nted by Augustus H. Belt, Bloomington, 
Ill. He received patent number 2,584,536 
for his invention 
Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 
BIOCHEMISTRY 
How will synthesis of vitamin B-6 help in 
cancer fight? p. 109 
HORTICULTURE 
Is the almond really a nut? p. 106 
MEDICINE 
What are the procedures for investigating 
purported cures of diseases? p. 103 
f hotographs Cover, Philadelphia Zoo 


p. 102, Smithsonian Institution; p 





Question Box 


p. 99, Chrysler 
103, Westinghouse; p 


News 


SCIENCE 


NUTRITION 


Lerrer for February 16, 195 


Budget Protein Foods 


> MOST HOUSEWIVES try to have one 


it dish for the family each day, not only 
cause it taste good but because they know 
it is highly nourishing 
There a S. however, other 
it furnish the same kind of nourishment 
form of high quality protein. And 
often than meat. 
some comparative values of these foods are 
given by Miss Elizabeth E. Ellis, 
conomist of the University of New Hamp 


many foods 


in the 


they are less expensive 


home 


shire. 

If you have a dollar to spend on foods 
providing protein,” she says, “it is interest 
ing to find that at today’s prices you could 


buy the most for one dollar from foods in 
the following order: Skim milk, cottage 
leese, American cheese, pork liver, cod 
fish or haddock, whole milk, tuna fish, pork 


shoulder, eggs, hamburg, fowl or chicken, 


wefsteak (round), veal chops, pork chops 


nd lamb chops. 


Vegetable proteins from dried beans and 
ereals do not have as good body building 
jualities, but they are valuable, especially 


vhen combined with proteins from animal 
ources. There is very little research to show 
us just how to mix animal and plant pro 
A good rule is for 
protein from 
should get 


teins for best results. 


cults to get one half their 


nimal sources, ind children 


mn more than this.” 


lo help in planning for the daily supply 


of protein, Miss Ellis points out that on 
egg, one glass of milk, 3 ounces of fish 
nad one ounce of cheese equals 5% ounces 
of round steak in protein content; that 
ounce of cheese, a glass of milk and 3 
ounces of chicken will provide an equal 
nount of protein; or 3 cups of milk and 


> ounces of pork shoulder. If the older 


children have 4 cups of milk, 
pork egg; 
fish. on glass ot 


ounces ol 
ounces 


milk and 


shoulder and one or 3 


one 


Cee. 





METALLURGY 


How does copper-clad steel help the copper 
105. 


shortage? p 


PHYSICS 


What tricks can be used to reunite separated 
104. 


mercury in a thermometer? p 


SURGERY 


How is the removal of pituitary in one pa 
tient helping doctors understand cancer? p. 98 


Corporation; p. 101, Wilford L. Miller; 
106, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








«ne ounce of cheese, they will get as much 
protein of good quality as in 8% ounces 
£ round steak. 

The remainder of the protein for the day 
come from such 
dried beans, and peanut butter. 


Science News Letter, February 16, 


could sources as cereals, 


1952 
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ASTRONOMY 


ScIENCE 


News Lerrer for February 


ather for Sun Eclipse 


Total solar eclipse scheduled for Feb. 25 sends many 
astronomers from all over the world to the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Wide variety of observations will be made. 


the sun to 


25 is bringing some of the 


> THE TOTAL eclipse of 
cur on Feb. 
vorld’s top-flight astronomers to the tropi 
al city of Khartoum in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. 


Already astronomers from the United 
States, Canada, England, France, the 
Netherlands, Italy and Egypt are setting 


up their ind other apparatus 


for observing the solar eclipse. Equipment 


telescopes 


1as been reaching the Sudan since before 
Christmas. A few scientists arrived in 
November to select f rable sites for view 


ng the eclipse. 


I “lescopes, radio telescopes ind a wide 


riety of other equipment, including some 
specially designed for use during this 
} 1 1 1 ’ 

eclipse, will be turned on the sun’s outer 
envelope when. the moon comes between 
the sun and the earth. Totality will last 

ut three minutes 

The composition and temperature of 
the sun, behavior of sky light during a 


total eclipse, possibilities of a “daylight 
and fluctuations in the 


magnetic field at low intensities all will be 


jurora,” earth’s 


studied. Maps may be made more accurately 
recause of observations made at this eclipse 
theorv of r 
, , 

checked by 


Einstein’s ‘lativity may be re 


calculating how much light 


from distant stars is bent as the light rays 
pass near the eclipsed sun. 

Such a wide 
being conducted that astronomers at Khar 
are holding a series of evening meet 
the Various 
expeditions is described and discussed. At 


variety of observations are 


toum 
ings at which the work of 
the first session, observations through use 
of radio techniques were described by Dr. 
J. P. Hagen of the U. S. Naval Research 
Laboratory and Dr. M. Laffineur, leader of 
the expedition from Paris’ Astrophysical 
Institute. 

location of 
Khartoum, famous for its clear skies, prac 
tically all groups are working in this area. 
\n exception is the joint expedition from 
the Royal Observatories at Greenwich, Eng- 
land, and Helwan, Egypt, which is operat 


Because of the _ favorable 


ing at Tendelti and En Nahud. The Uni 
versity of Ottawa expedition has already 
et up an observation station at Musmar. 


The various departments of the Sudan 
Government, the Army and the Royal Air 
Force are collaborating in giving the ex 
peditions all possible assistance and facili 
Under a special agreement with the 
lirector of customs, all scientific apparatus 
ind personal equipment is being admitted 
to the Sudan free of duty. Astronomers 


ues 





can ride Sudan railways and steamers for 
half-fare. 

All available photographic dark-rooms in 
Khartoum are being placed at the disposal 
of expedition Huts will set 


as dark-rooms for members of the Green 


members. 


wich-Helwan expedition. 


The path of totality passes diagonally 


from southwest to northeast across tl 
Sudan. At Khartoum the path is r Sf 
miles wide. The sun will be obscured 
ibout 1] o'clock, si it will L«¢ ilmost ail 
rectly overhead. Even though totality will 


last only about three minutes (a few eclips 


have lasted as long as seven minutes 
son 50 astronomers | gath | 
tl 

The cit f Khartou is really an oasis 

middle of the desert, despite the fact 

it 1s located on the banks ot the hile 
River, at the confluence of the Blue an 
White Niles. This city was chosen because 
of its favorable position in the eclipse patl 
and its virtual absence of rainfall. 

Over 20 astronomers and _ technicians 


from the Unit d states i ilready reacnea 
the Sudan. A group headed by Dr. J. W. 


DIZZY GROUSE — Biologists in 


North Dakota are hunting 
ruffed grouse for restocking purposes 
with a flashlight. Here one of the 
birds is shown just before being 
rocked back and forth in the tree 


until it falls to the ground dizzy. 


now 


16. 1952 


101 


Evans of the High Altitude Observatory of 
Boulder, Colo., will correlate its observa 
tions with those of the U. S. Naval R« 


search Laboratory, working under the di 
rection of Dr. Edward O. Hulburt. The 
Aeronautical Chart and Information Ser\ 
ice of the U. S. Air Force, with Col. P. C 
Schauer in charge, will work with the 
Rev. Francis J. Heyden, S. J., director of 
Georgetown University Observatory. The 
National Geographic Society and Yerkes 


Observatory expedition is led by Dr. G. 


Van Biesbroeck. 
Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 
INVENTION 


Floatable Breakwater 
For Off-Shore Protection 


> A FLOATABLE breakwater, designed 
to protect off-shore oil wells and other in 
stallations from sea waves has been in 

‘nted by Paul L. Guarin, Houston, and as 


signed to the Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco. It received patent number 2,584, 
%67. His breakwater is made up of a num 


ber of readily portable units chained to 
getner which can be anchored to the bot 
tom and which will extend from the bottom 


surface 


to the sea 


Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


BIOLOGY 
Biologists Make Grouse 
Dizzy to Catch Them 


> IT SOUNDS dizzy, but 
North Dakota go out armed 
Hashlight and a knowledge of how to make 

bird dizzy to catch ruffed 


biologists in 
only with a 
grouse for 
replanting purposes 

It's as simple as this: During the winter 
night in 


nonths the biologists tramp at 
likely territory until they flush a bird; it 
flies to a tree. Focusing a strong, blinding 


beam of light on the grouse, the field biolo 


gist rocks the tree back and forth until the 


bird becomes dizzy and falls to the grouna 


Then a fish landing net is quickly thrown 


over the stunned bird and another grouse 
Is available for re-stocking. 
After experimenting in several methods 


of securing live grouse, Field Biologist Wil 
ford L. Miller of the North Dakota Game 
and Fish Department devised this unique 
and almost incredible technique. 


“Some wildlife men  pooh-pooh our 
method of capturing live grouse,” Mr. 


Miller states, “but it has proved successful 
for us and was used during January and 
February, 1951. We are continuing it this 
winter.” 

The dizzy grouse project 
in the Turtle Mountain region 
central North Dakota, near Bottineau. The 
valuable upland game _ birds then 
transplanted to the Killdeer Mountain area 
the state 
February 16, 


was conducted 


of nor th 
were 


in the western part of 


Science News Letter, 1952 
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MEDICINE 
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Three Views of Alcohol 


Alcohol pictured in three different lights, arch-villain, 
hero and innocent victim of malicious slander, by discoverer 
of Antabuse, anti-alcohol chemical. 


> PEOPLE WHO like their liquor should 
take vitamin pills to avoid the fate of 
‘drinker’s liver,” Dr. I Jacobsen, Danish 
cientist discoverer of the alcoholism-curing 
drug, “Antabuse,” declared at a meeting at 
London University, London, England 

Dr. Jacobsen pictured alcohol in thr 
different lights: archvillain, hero, and in 
nocent victim of ilicious slander. 

Leaving aside the social aspects of alco 
holism, alcohol takes on the role of villain 
because of the ready way in which it sup 
plies tl vody with a large number of extra 
calories 


The human body is able to burn up 
enough alcohol each day to manufacture 
1200 calor 5, wv hich is almost half the total 


quired by the average office worker. B 


cause ol } good cle il ot food i drink 


red 


ing person eats not burned up but st 

vy as rolls of fat 

Some heavy drinkers react to the calories 
supplied by the alcohol by cutting down on 
tl umount of food they eat. This usually 
leads to a vitamin deficiency, particularly 
of the B vitamins. That is where the slander 
and vitamin pills come in 

The slandet invol ed 1 the commonly I 
peated story of cirrhosis and fatty degenera 
tion of the liver supposed to be caused by 

polsonou eflects of alcohol iby 

Jacobsen does not believe there is a shred 
or tr ith t this talk ibout alcohol being 
i liver poison. One of the functions of the 
liver, he says, is to burn up alcohol. This 
it does passively through enzyme action, so 


that drinking alcohol does not directly 
harm a good liver; nor does abstinence, so 
commonly prescribed in liver disorders, pat 
ticularly help a bad one. 

The cirrhosis and degeneration of the 


liver often found in chronic alcoholics is 


indirectly du 


pl consume Th 


only to the liquor these peo 
brought 


of the drinkers on 


conditions are 


about by the dependence 


vitamin-lacking alcohol as a calorie sul 


stitute for vitamin-containing foods. 


But even alcohol can be a hero and this 


it is in cases of poisoning by wood alcohol 


smoke,” in the addict's jargon—which can 


kill a person or leave him permanently 
blind. Wood alcohol in itself is not poi 
sonous, but in the body an enzyme turns it 


into formic acid, which ts extremely so 


Formic acid is not burned in the body 
It must | x d and as its excretion is 
slower than its formation from the wood 
lcohol, a poisonous amount soon accumu 
lates Mm “it 

1 » only possible way to stop the poison 
ing to cut down the rate of transforma 


tion of “smoke” into formic acid. Grain 
alcohol (ethyl alcohol to chemists, just plain 
“alcohol” to the layman) is the only sub 
stance so far known which can turn this 


trick. When burned in the body alcohol can 
make use of the same enzyme needed by the 
ilcohol. By giving the sufferer large 
can tie up 
of the enzyme with the latter, leaving only 


wood 


doses of alcohol doctors most 


little enzyme free for the wood alcohol. 
In this way the rate of formic acid forma 
tion is cut down to a snail’s pace and the 


body can eliminate it as fast as it is formed. 


Once in the blood stream, alcohol is 
eliminated by most people at a_ steady, 
unalterable pace of about one-quarter ounce 
per hour. Exercise doesn’t make the slightest 
particle of difference, so that the time 


honored treatment of walking an inebriated 
person round and round is just a waste of 
injections of 


ilcohol 


good time and energy. Even 


insulin do not alter the rate of 
elimination. 

Dr. Jacobsen did, however, scientific 
the that drinks 


are less intoxicating than straight liquor. 


give 


support to notion mixed 


Experiments have shown that, other things 


being equal, the lower the concentration of 


alcohol in a drink the more slowly is it 
ibsorbed into the blood. This naturally 
slews the accumulation of alcohol in the 
biood and retards onset of inebriation 
effects. 





PAINTED LADY — Also known as 
the Cosmopolitan or the Thistle 
Butterfly, the Painted Lady is a 
world-wide roamer. It feeds 

thistle and related plants. 


on 


Explaining how his drug, “Antabuse,” 
discouraged people from drinking, Dr 


Jacobsen showed how alcohol was burned 
by the body first to form acetaldehyde and 


then to form acetic acid, the vinegar acid 
the latter being readily consumed by the 
body in its normal metabolism. When a per 
son takes “Antabuse” the drug partially 
blocks the conversion of acetaldehyde t 
acetic acid. The acetaldehyde then accumu 
lates in the blood and makes the persor 
nauseated. Consequently, the alcoholic wit! 
sufhcient determination to take “Ant 
buse” tablet regularly has strong encourag« 
ment to keep away from that “one drink 
which 


his 


otherwise becomes his downfall. 
Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


INVENTION 


Patent Jet Plane With 
Droppable End Wing Tanks 


> A JET plane with fuel tanks at tl 
wing tips, designed as extensions of th 
wings, and with the motors in the end 
of the wings, has been designed by Der 
wood A. Beck, Seville, Ohio, and Edwy: 


\. Eddy, Massillon, Ohio, and assigned to 


the Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, Ohi: 

It received patent number 2,584,961. 

Heretofore, declare the inventors, power 
plants mounted on the wings were always 
between the wing and tl 
the wing motors are pla 
at the ends of the wings, they say, t 
wing width can be cut down and an end 
plate effect results which 
tip vortex. 

Fuel tanks, made to be 
ends of 
tensions of 


placed tips 


fuselage. If 


, 


reduces the wing 
attached to tl 
designed 
carry their 
least, result in fuel economy 
facilitate take-offs. When the fuel in 
tanks is expended, they may be dropped by 
the pilot. 

Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


the wings and 


the 


as eX 
W ings, own 
weight at 


and 


TAXONOMY 
Variegated Fritillary Tagged 
Erroneously as Painted Lady 


> ON THE cover of Science News Letrer 
for Feb. 2, the butterfly Variegated Frit! 
lary, Euptoteta claudia Cramer, was et 
roneously identified as the Painted Lady, 
Vanessa cardut Linnaeus. Although thes 
butterflies are both of the family, 
nymphalidae, they are different species. 

The first of the many alert readers of 
this magazine to call attention to this mi 
taken identification was Frank C. Cross of 
Silver Spring, Md. The identity of tl 
Variegated Fritillary was further checked 
by William D. Field, lepidopterist of tl 
Smithsonian Institution. 

So that you can see for yourself exact! 
what the Painted Lady look like, 
Smithsonian Institution photograph of th 
species appears on the left. 

Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 
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MEDICINE 


Senator Push 


Science News Letter for February 16, 1952 


es Cure’ 


Sen. Tobey has demanded approval by medical 
orofession of “‘cure"’ for cancer now being investigated by 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 


> SEN. CHARLES W. Tobey (R., N.H.) 
as demanded of the medical profession 
that it approve a “cure” for cancer and 
other diseases. 

Recently he requested representatives of 
the Medical Division of the National Re 
earch Council to appear before him. He 
wanted. to know, according to Dr. Milton 
C. Winternitz, director of the NRC Medi- 
cal Division who went to Capitol Hill, 
why his organization could not investigate 
this “cure” in a few days and come up 
vith an answer. He has made similar re 
quests to many medical schools. 

The “hearing” which Sen. Tobey held, 
without sanction by the Senate, was 
conducted largely by the Senator’s son, 
Charles W. Tobey, Jr., who has _ been 
treated for a form of cancer by Dr. Robert 
E. Lincoln, Medford, Mass. 

Mr. Tobey, Jr., is one of the three per 
a declaration of trust for 
Trust” to re 
which patents 
“cure” of can 


sons who signed 
the “Lincoln Foundation 
ceive the inventions, for 
have been applied, for the 
cer, tuberculosis and other diseases. 

Sen. Tobey has been extensively using 
the appendix of the Congressional Record 


about this “cure”. 


o inform the _ public 


Five pages, in two days, have been devoted 
to letters, addresses and general extensions 
of remarks about the “cure” promoted by 
Dr. Lincoln. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society has 
been conducting an extensive investigation 
of this “cure,” although it is hampered by 
a lack of the kind of information needed 
for investigations of this kind. However, 


the society expects to get out a_ report 
shortly. 
Procedures have been carefully worked 


out for the investigation of the purported 
cure of any disease, Dr. Winternitz ex 
plained to Science Service. He emphasized 
that these procedures are followed no mat 
ter who sponsors the cure, established sci 
entists, doctors or others. 

First, he explained, the material 
for the alleged cure must be available to 
the investigators. Then, it must be estab 
lished that it is not poisonous. After that, 


used 


the investigators conduct a series of ex 
periments to find out what the material 
will do to animals with the same diseases. 

Only then is the material tried on human 
beings. These experiments must be con 
ducted by personnel with no 
vested interest for or against the proposed 


objec uve 





RADIO-CONTROLLED LIFEBOAT—The fin-like contraption on the stern 

of this radio-controlled lifeboat helps keep it upright when it is dropped 

by parachute. The fins are discarded by remote control after the boat lands 
in water and the craft is then steered to the side of stranded survivors. 
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therapy. There must be an adequate num 
tested, an adequate number 
or patients with the same 
treatment, and an 


ber of 
of “controls” 
disease not given the 
adequate amount of given to the 
tests. In addition rigid laboratory pro 
cedures must be followed which will serve 
as a check on the objectivity of the in- 
vestigators. 

The substance used by Dr. Lincoln to 
“cure” a long list of diseases is a bacterio 
substance which kills bacteria. 
from the pus found in a 


cases 


time 


phage—a 
It was made 
frontal sinus. 

The effect of bacteriophage on bacteria 
was discovered in 1912 by d’Herelle. It 
has not, however, to date been applied to 
so many seemingly unrelated diseases. 

Dr. Winternitz expressed sympathy for 
Sen. Tobey. He would express no opinion 
as to the merits of Dr. Lincoln’s treatment, 
preferring to wait until the report from 
the Massachusetts Medical Society is avail 
able. He pointed out, however, that the 
National Research Council is not a govern- 
ment organization and, therefore, not 
answerable to Congress. The NRC, he 
said, can undertake investigations only for 
its sponsoring bodies—those who pay the 


bills. 
Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


INVENTION 
More Passenger Rooms 
In Railroad Sleeping Cars 


> FROM 36 to 42 persons can be accom 
modated and can sleep in their own pri 
vate rooms on passenger trains, according 
to patent number 2,583,960 issued to Good 
rich K. Murphy, New Canaan, Conn., and 
assigned to the Budd Company, Philadel 
phia, makers of railroad cars. 

Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


TECHNOLOGY 
Radio from Airplane Guides 
Parachuted Boat to Rescue 


> A RESCUE airplane can parachute a 
lifeboat near wreck survivors struggling in 
the water below and then guide it by radio 
control unerringly to them. 

An electrical control system for this 
purpose has just been developed by Westing- 
house Electric transformer 
division, tested on Lake Pymatuning near 
Sharon, Pa., and accepted by the U. S. Air 


Corporation’s 


Force. 

The new 
from the air to control the 
equipment for driving and steering the boat. 
When 
and steering can 


system uses the radio signal 
engine and 
rescued, control 


boarded by those 


be taken over by those 
aboard, 

The rescue boat that is air-dropped and 
then radio controlled is 30 feet long, weighs 
3,500 pounds, holds 15 people and has pro- 
visions for 10 days and fuel for 800 miles. 

Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 
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FORESTRY 
Millions of New Trees 
Planted for Future Wood 


> MILLIONS OF new tree I ing 
{ n this 
x1 ) ad ! I 
\ ( f the U. S. Depart 
\¢ Ex ion §S 
t (HP THR? vy 


() 
N : : EF. y 16, 1952 
MEDICINE 
Three Tropical Diseases 
Attacked by Penicillin 
> THREE DISEASI g 
g ip 
3 t] ng Ar 
} | yaw vd { 
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isfiguring me [ treponemal dis 
Good results of treatment with a pent 
lin preparation of Mexican Indian 

peasants with pinta reported by Di 

D>. K. Kitchen of Bristol Laboratories, Inc., 

New York. Pinta spots the skin whit 
rown, blue, vellow or violet. The disease 


existed among the Aztecs at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. But, declared 
Dr. Kitchen, with penicillin, rad 
of thi 

] 


iWon 
dishguring and stigmatizing diseas 


ooms as 


a distinct possibility.” 


Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 
ASTRONOMY 
. 
First Comet of Year 
Discovered in Sky Survey 
> THERE IS 
N H gt Wi 
gn ’ 
" t ’ | 1 
| ) t 
Virgo, t 1 ’ ing 
1 ( BR nices 
1) \ ( V R ( 
i g ( I Ins 
I yg Mt. W1 } 
O liff 
g P O 
NN t { gr p| 
. | v1 « t 
I clos 
) I of su 
5 S I 
t last Aug in t 
n | wor (Dy | 1s. c p nt 
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INVENTION 


24-Hour Alarm Clock 
Eliminates Tardiness Excuse 


> YOU WILL n ig e the excuse 


: 74 1 

t vou forgot to set the rm if a 24-houl 
t clock just patented comes into gen 
il us is invented by Herman D 


ind given pat 


? 583.794. Rights were assigned 


} Tit 
(sen i FE] rl (Company 
\ccording to t patent, if you set your 
{ na und then turn it off, 
' ‘1 y4 
iutomatically ring again t+ hours 
! 1 1 t ring t 1 ft 
1S plishe \ t | ul I 
yy cl preity 
\ [ I 
tung off 
, l 
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PHYSICS 
Tricks for Reuniting 
Thermometer’s Mercury 


thermomet 


> IF THI 


or thermostat 


mercury in you! 


casing sepat ites, try one <« 
the following tricks before sending it bac} 
They are effecti 
uniting the mercury, says Rob 
Soroka, en Minneapol 


Minn 


to the factory usually 


ineer for tl 


Regulator Company, 


Fi t cas t ter in 
f your hand, ! down. If thi 
( ork, try centrif ig ore \ 
ung stout string ¢t thermome 
swinging it in round yo 
d. Finally, there is the refrigeratio: 
nique. All this involves is placing tl 
mometer or thermostat casing in tl 
I ing compar [ refrigerat 
tl Id wil t liquid doi 
” 
Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


TECHNOLOGY 
Exploding Atoms Aid 
Making New Lubricants 


> EXPLODING ATOMS manufactured i 


AEC’s Oak Ridge atomic reactor 
ing used by the Shell Development (¢ 
oratories in Emeryville, Calif., to measut 

effectiveness of new lubricants for t 


orrow’s machinery and automobiles. 


wear test 
One of tl 


i 


Machinery gears are given 
different kinds of oils. 
radioactive. The 


is accurately 


with 
gears 1s amount of wear 
measured by picking up th 


radioactivity of particles i 


MIcrosce pic 


the oi! stream with a Geiger counter. 

Tl hot” gear 1S made radioactive 
being bombarded with neutrons in_ th 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., pile and rushed back 
to the California laboratory for testing. 

The “cold” gear is tested by placing it 


him. If an ex 
hlm, the Shell O1 
scientsts that metal the othe: 
gear has been transferred and the lubricat 
ing oil has failed to do its job effectively 
the 


used weat 


on ordinary photographic 
posure shows on the 


1 
KNOW trom 


method was 


tediou 


radioac uve 
, 
STOW 


Betore new 


testing was ind 
had to 


und examined microscopically, befor 
lubricant with it. Th 


since every gear weighed cat 
, 

fully 
ind after 


testing a 


radioactive vethod is mor accurate 
well as faster 
M. E. Spaght, president of Shell De velop 
nt Co., predicted th vew lubricant 
for high pressure and high speed machinery 


will be developed through use of the new 


| } 
testing method. 


Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 
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MEDICINE 
“Bang” Chemical Helps 
Heart Disease Patients 


> PETN, the chemical that puts the “bang” 


in the bazooka’s tank-killing rocket pro 
jectiles, is helping patients with heart dis 
case, 


angina pectoris. 


consid 


Patients have fewer attacks and 


bly less pain when attacks occur as 
result of treatment with this chemical, 
doctors in New York and California 1 


Chemically, PETN is known as pent 
erythritol. As a drug, it is called Peritrat 
It does not replace nitroglycerin for relief 
attacks, but patients taking this 
new explosive drug nee 


in angina 
d less nitroglycerin 
Physicians reporting clinical trials. witl 
it in the medical publication, JourNat 
ANGioLocy, are: Drs. Travis Winsor an 
Patrick Humphreys of tl University of 
Southern California, Dr 
man of New York 
Drs. Saul S. Samuels and Elias D. Padet 
nacht ot the Stuyvesant Pe 
New York. 

The drug is manufactured by the Chi 
voratories, Morris Plains, N. J 


Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


METALLURGY 
Copper-Clad Steel 
Helps Copper Shortage 


> PRESENT 


copper may be relieved 


AND futur shortages of 
with a new copper 
, unlike earlier 


clad steel which can be mad 

ind plates. 

loped DY W. # 

Flux and Manu 

land. It fs made 
highly 

iporizes when used, to 


types, in large sheets 

Che process Was a 
Ulmer of the Superior 
facturing Company, Cl 
possible by the use of a volatile 
liquid flux, which 
counteract the oxides that form when steel 
1S he ited. 

The process of making this bi-metal, in 
which the copper is inseparably bonded to 
ick sk: 
which molten copper or copper alloy is 
cast. The netal slab is then rolled into 
heets, pilates and The 
resistanc 


the steel, starts with tl bs of steel on 


1-1 


i 
commercial s 


Strips. 


product combines the corrosion 
ot copper with the sts ngth of stecl and can 


be drawn or rolled without 


danger ol 
separation of the two metals. Sheets 80 


} 


1 and 20 copper can be produced. 


Any percentage of copper or brass to steel 


n be produced trom 10 up 
I 


Copper-clad steel has been made by sev 


the past years Dut 


Cral processes during 


these not provided copper! 


1 
processes may 
} 
| 


clad steel in large sheets and pl: 
exists, Mr. 


ites where 


the demand Ulmer 


Science News Lerrer for February 16, 1952 


however, has 


states. A 


been successfully 


copper clad wire, 


made for several years. 
Most metallurgists believe that in order 
to form an inseparable bond between two 
dissimilar metals, there must be a casting 
or pouring of molten copper on to heated 
steel, he This results in an actual 
fusion and alloying of the two metals. 


said. 


In carrying out this process of fusion, a 
flux must be used to counteract the oxides 
which form when steel is heated. Flux in 
form is not satisfactory. In the new 
uses a highly 
liquid flux which he invented. Its trade 
is “Gasflux.” This liquid flux vap 
] 


used. 


solid 
process, Mr. Ulmer volatl 
name 
izes when 

Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


DENDROLOGY 
Mangrove Trees Plunge 
Seedlings Straight into Mud 


> MANGROVE TREES actually do plan 


st of their seedlings vertically in tl 
id, thus giving the young trees g 
chan it hea grow 


Thomas J. Muzik of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor and the leral 


Federa 


Experiment Station at Mayaguez in Puerto 


Rico have confirmed the disputed theory 
! ( young nor t Ss get s rt 
on their own 
| SUI tne ireas of 1 typi il 
1 
ingr sv to find out whether th 
ld storv wast About 95 tf the young 
Hing ' on + 14 inches 
Ss CAINS, 4 lily 1MCcil 
on the motl tree’s fruit, are dropped 
vertically into the ground. The scientists’ 
survey showed, now I th t S a 
lings fall flat in the mud, These I 
floated away, are the most important 1 ns 
of spreading ing! trees to distant s 
Mangroves d ‘lop many prop roots 1n 
the air, and these, after a time, form a 


that cannot penetrated. The trees at 


thus active land builders. 


Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


MEDICINE 


1000 Patients Helping 
Cancer Education 


> ONE THOUSAND 
clinics and detection centers 
New York State are helping scientists of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., learn why 
some patients go promptly to cancer detec 


patents in caneer 


throughout 


tion centers and why others delay going. 
They are also telling the scientists how 
they feel about doctors, clinics and diseas 
what they know about cancer and whet 
they got the information. 

The findings of the study, being made 
by Profs. Edward A. Suchman and 
M. Williams, Jr. and Mrs. Rose K. Goldsen 
made available to the New 
Health 
control through education. 

Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


will be 


State Departme wt OO tor use in 


cancel 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
New Synthesis Gives More 
Compound F for Arthritis 


> MORE THAN twice as much Compound 
F may 
arthritis remedy, thanks to a new 
method announced by Miss Rose 
Lederle 
Chemical 


soon be available for trial as an 
synthetic 
Antonucci 
Laboratories at 


Society 


and associates of 

an American 

in New York. 
Compound F, 


meeting 


ilso called Hydrocortisone, 

is an adrenal gland hormone related to corti 

sone. It is believed to the principal hormone 

or the adrenal gland cortex and some scien 

effective 

than cortisone in arthritis. Scarcity of tl 
, 


tists think it may be even more 


chemical has so tar limited trials of it. 
Several methods of synthesizing Cor 
pound F have been developed. Among 


s one worked out by scientists at Merck 


nd Co. in which cortisone is converted t 


Compound | The process involves pri 
tecting two of the carbonyl groups. Merc 
scientists did this witl semicarbazi 
nd reported a yield of out & T] 
Lederle method uses ethylen gl inc 
iclds about 20 otf Compound | I 

Lederle method is also said i 


iner and easi 

Besides Miss Antonucci, the Lederle teat 
Robert Lenhare x Ruddy Littell, 
Dr. Seymour Bernstein, Dr. Milton Helles 
nd Dr. J. H. Williams, Lederle’s direct 


onsists of 


! 


1 
resea4re 


Science News Letter, February 16, 1952 


INVENTION 
Color TV Improvement 
Aims Electrons Correctly 


> AN IMPROVEMENT to an RCA color 


ision tub vhnich mor correctly alt 


the electrons at the TV screen, received 


| ? 584.814. It was invented 

Milton Rosenberg, Trenton, N. J., and 
Jan A. Rajchman, Princeton, N. 
issigned to the Radio 
(America. 


patent number 


Corporation — of 


On a color TV screen, the inventors ex 


plain, the dots, which translate the ele« 


trons into light, are subdivided into parts 
which are sensitive to the colors, red, green 
or blue. It is important that electrons in 
tended to light up the red part of a dot, 
exactly hit that part. This is called “regis 
try. 

To obtain registry, a screen is placed 


between the electron source and thx pictur 


screen. This screen has many fine apertur 
in it Which are lined up with the dot 
adds to that 


¢ losely spaced, 


This particular invention 
group ol 
parallel, multi-apertured electrodes, mounted 


arrangement i 
between the electron gun and the screen 
This, the 
different color 


issures that each 


controls all light 


inventors say, 
signal 
emissions of one color and none of any 
color. 
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ply of these sweet nuts. But chestnuts are ‘l 
on which to grow them. They want black walnuts that crack returning to the American scene in blight 
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° ° resistant Chinese varieties. Three promising 
out easily and smaller almonds, with more nuts per tree. : > soe a “ 
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ivailable by the U. S. Department of Ag 
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Sweet cl its that will flourish throug The search for better nuts and better specialists who produced them dared hope. 

out me of the United States tr upon which to grow them is being Some day the pistachio nuts you obtain 2 
Black walnuts with resistance to buncl pearheaded by Dr. H. L. Crane of the from the corner vending machine may be 

disease which produces tremendous mist! division of fruit and nut crops and diseases grown in the United States. Native to Iran, 

toe-lik f branches of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Turkey, Syria, and bordering Mediter 
Pecan-bearing ti with the disease-1 He is assisted by Dr. J. W. McKay and ranean countries, a few pistachio nuts are sh 

sistan nd hardiness of hickories others in the division, who, wherever pos now being grown experimentally in local la 
Plant sp lists of the U. S. Department ible, are cooperating with state experiment ized areas of California. The Department lis 

of Agriculture’s Plant Industry Station at tations and industrial nut agencies of Agriculture is attempting to develop vari an 

Beltsville. Md.. are already hard at work Blight has destroyed practically all of ecties that will be commercially profitabl OU 

trving to cross the pecan with its cl | the lovely old American chestnut trees that i this country, reports Dr. W. E. White — 

' ' — to 

tive, the shagbark hickory. Through ca 
ar 

ful search they also have found a dozen 

“38° ' be 

natural hybrids scattered throughout tl 
1 | ' tol 

country. In early spring a million blossor 
: ‘ * ' ' nu 

crown th nhican trees, Dut only pout 
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aozen nuts ! itul n inv on tre 
A second generation hybrid, with on 

of these slim producers as one parent and : 

a pecan as the otl r, may have the desired ot 
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characteristics. The search for a mor prom 
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A freak or sport in tl lack walnut 
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family, or a ond-generation cross be 

tween this and l Persian V ilnut may pro 

duce a nut that tastes like a black walnut tre 

but cracks easily like a Persian walnut. In — 

uidition, scientists are hopeful of growing th: 
such nuts on a tree which has the hardi the 
ness of a black walnut, yet like a Persian lov 
walnut every vear bears nuts all over the at 
tree. Experts are looking for such trees in set 
nature and also attempting to produc them me 

by controlled cross-breeding 

Smaller, sweeter almonds are now desired nu 
because the American public likes whole fro 
kernels in its ndy bars. Several promising tha 
varieties recently developed cooperatively hal 
by the U. S. Department of Agricultu are 
und the University of California are excel bla 
nt for use in many candy confections, but 7 
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house. Not only must the trees do well 
here, but they should produce nuts with 
split shells so they can be opened easily, 
either by hand or by machinery. 

The macadamia nut, which looks like 
a marble and tastes somewhat like a 
cashew, has recently been introduced into 
the United States. Among its most enthusi 
astic supporters are men and women who 
were stationed in Australia and Hawaii 
during World War II. Native to Australia, 
particularly the Queensland area, it grows 
well in Hawaii. A few trees have already 
been planted in southern California. The 
California Experiment Station recommends 


them for avocado orchards to replace 
avocado trees that have died. 
As pistachio planting in the United 


States is still in the experimental stage, 
practically all of the 6,000,000 pounds of 
today are im 
cashew and maca 


pistachio nuts consumed 
ported. All our Brazil, 
damia nuts are imported from tropical 
countries. Most of the pecans, almonds, 
filberts and walnuts consumed in this coun 
try, however, are grown in North America. 


200,000 Tons in 1951 


An estimated 200,000 tons of nuts in the 
shell were produced in the United States 
last year. Persian walnuts have topped the 
list for the past three or four years with 
almost 75, 
a close 
72,000 

been 


an average yearly production of 
000 tons of nuts. Pecans have run 
second with a production of over 
tons. The almond production has 
around 39,500 tons per year, and the fil 
bert crop, smallest of all, runs about 8,400 
hickory nuts, black wal 
pinon nuts from a 
locally. 


tons. In addition, 
nuts, butternuts, and 
pine tree are enjoyed 
In few sections of the country today do 
people go into the woods and gather nuts 
for eating and cooking as did their parents 
and grandparents. Most of the nuts we 
grown in commercial orchards, 


much 


enjoy are 


found in localized areas, and a 


wider variety of nuts is now available. 
The pecan is the most important nut 
tree crop native to North America. A 


member of the hickory family, it grows 
over a wider area in the United States 
than any other orchard nut. Native to the 
lower Mississippi Valley and its tributaries, 
at present 11 of the southern and south 
central producing pecans com 


mercially. 


States are 


The improved varieties of Persian wal 
nuts on the market today have resulted 
from hundreds of years of search for a nut 
that will crack easily to give unbroken 
halves of kernels. Some of the wild types 
are just as hard to crack as_ hardshelled 
black walnuts and _hickories. 

The name “English walnut,” frequently 
used for these nuts, is quite inappropriate 
because this nut is native to Persia, not 
England. Traders carried them all through 
the Mediterranean region of Europe and 
far into China. They probably reached 
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England hundreds of years ago. The present 
commercial industry in California and 
Oregon dates back to some walnuts, im- 
ported from Chile, planted in 1867 b 
Joseph Sexton near Santa Barbara. From 
the Santa Barbara 


“<< 


this bag of nuts came 
soft-shells. 

Pecan and Persian walnut trees are large 
and tremendous when well-culti 
vated. Filbert trees, on the other hand, are 
the smallest of the commercial nut-produc 


bearers 


ing trees. 
Almonds Grow in California 


Filberts grow wild all through the east 
ern United States and far up into Canada. 
hazelnuts as they are 
commonly much too small to 
be of commercial interest. Yet some varie 
ties, when crossed with species from Europe, 


These filberts, or 


called, are 


have proved promising sources of nuts. 
Filberts are grown commercially in certain 
western parts of Oregon and Washington; 
in the eastern United States some of the 
new hybrids are grown for home use. 
are few places in the world where 
almonds can be produced successfully. Dur 
ing the temperature must re 
main uniformly low to hold the trees dor 
mant until after danger of late spring 
frost. Otherwise the trees flower early and 
the blossoms are killed. To mature, they 
hot, dry atmosphere, but adequate 
soil moisture. Originating in the Mediter 
ranean region, almonds today are grown 
commercially in the United States only 
certain valleys of California. 

Close relative to the peach and apricot, 
an almond is really not a nut at all. The 
fleshy part of a peach which we eat dries 
up in an almond and splits away, freeing 
the central pit or containing the 
nut-seed. 


There 


winter the 


require 


stone 


High Protein Value 


pistachio nuts and peanuts 
Technically, 
hard 


Brazil nuts, 
likewise are not really nuts. 
a nut is a one-celled and one-seeded, 
shelled bony fruit having a more or less 
distinct separate rind or shell. But prac 
tically any seed or fruit, be it edible or in 
edible, is popularly considered a nut so 
long as it has an oily or starchy central 
kernel enclosed in a hard shell. A dozen 
or so Brazil nuts grow together in a pod. 
Usually two peanuts or more are found 
together in a shell, which 
ground rather than on a tree. 
highest oil content of 


grows under 


Pecans have the 
all nuts; chestnuts, which are mostly starch, 
have the lowest. The oil content in a few 
, that 
in walnuts and filberts is about 65°, and 


pecan varieties runs as high as 76 


that of pistachio nuts and almonds around 
53°%. The kernel of these nuts 
leaves a grease mark when rubbed 
a bit of white paper and burns like a candle 


most of 


across 


when lighted. 
Nut kernels are also high in protein. 
Most of them supply about as much pro- 
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Why Die Before 
Your Time? 


YOU CAN LIVE YEARS LONGER ... By Know- 
ing the Unconscious Ways in Which You May be 
Shortening Your Life. A Prominent Doctor Now 
Shows You How to Recognise Them 
and What to Do 

TOP AND THINK! Will you die before your 

time? Are you doing things to your mind 
and body that will shorten your life? 

Are you taxing your heart without knowing it, 
working and playing too hard? Are you strain- 
ing vital organs, eating improper foods, letting 
worries prey on your “‘nerves’’? Are you ignor- 
ing danger signals of ailments that could easily 
be “caught in time’’? 








PARTIAL Stop Killing Yourself 
Now a prominent pre- 


CONTENTS ventive medicine special- 


OVERWEIGHT — 12- ist, Dr. Peter J. Stein- 
ay. oo 4 oon crohn, describes the 30 
live longer: yet eat enemies that may rob you 
as much as you like. of long life. His new 
YOUR HEART — How book, ‘““How To Stop Kill- 
various diseases ing Yourself,” tells you 
of heart originate. the unconscious ways in 
How to avoid them which YOU may be short- 
a treatments for ening your life; how to 
s killer. recognize them; what to 
SMOKING — Who do about them! 
— pA > Dr. Steincrohn tells you 
must. how various diseases of 
the heart originate, how 


HIGH BLOOD PRES- ; 
SURE — Learning to to avoid them. He gives 
live with it. A sim- you a simple, pleasant 


ple, pleasant rou- 
tine that adds years 
to lives. 

ALCOHOL — How a 
few ounces a day 
can help you live 


routine that can add years 
to the lives of high blood 
pressure sufferers. He 
tells how to live happily 
with an ulcer—what to do 
about insomnia, constipa- 


Conger. tion, smoking, drinki 
° o — ing. 
seeeessret wfttts The book includes a 12- 
Sensible way to day diet that slims you 


down for longer life; 
happily with one. fascinating case histories 
CANCER — Who gets about others that show 
it? What does not you how to live longer, 
cause it Amazing happier. 


records of cures. 
Read Book FREE 


What will often 
cause it. 
for 5 Days 
SEND NO MONEY 


treat it. How to live 











MEETING STRAINS 
4 EVERYDAY LIV- 
NG — Recuperating 
}- Fon from intense 
sat aac mible | Mail coupon today to get 
pwn perenne FREE examination. Reed 
stl By Bete Your a chapter or two. If not 
ow CTOR — How convinced it can help you 
- pe A know it's (or someone dear to you) 
just a headache, in- combat the forces that 
digestion, or ‘“‘run- may rob you of longer 
down" condition? life . . . send the book 
alii ememmenened =e back and owe nothing. 
Or keep it and send only 
2.95 plus postage in full 
payment. Mail coupon 
now—without money if 
you prefer. Wilfred Funk, 
Inc., Dept. K902, 33 W. 
46 St., New York 36, 
i. Ee 
Meese eee eS Se BB eee eee ee ee eee, 
WILFRED FUNK, Inc., 
Dept. K902, 33 W. 46 Street 
New York 36, N. ¥. 
Please send me—for 5 days’ FREE EXAMI- 
NATION—-Dr. Steincrohn's new book, How te 
Stop Killing Yourself. If I decide to keep it 
I will send you $2.95 plus postage charges. 
Otherwise I will return it, without the slight- 
est further obligation 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Address oxsbucaans 
Zone No 

City : .f any) ... Sta 

(] Check here if enclosing $2 95 WITH this 
coupon, and WE will pay all postage charges. 
Of course, the same 5-day return privilege, 
for full refund applies (Canadian Orders— 
send %5e extra for carrying charges. Only 
U. 8. currency accepted.) 
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Now You Can Give 
Hot Seat—Literally 
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NEW and USED 


\cientific Instruments 
BOUGHT + SOLD + EXCHANGED 


A Complete Selection of Every 
Important Instrument... by World- 
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Money-Back IN FULL Guarantee! 
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‘Farmer George” 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Action Is Antidote to Fear 
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Yet most of us, if we were to be asked 


what Washington did on his farm, or for 
American farming in general, would be 


stumped. We know one unauthentic legend 
about a destructive adventure in an orchard 
at.an early period of his life. But few of 
us ever get to hear of the many trees he 
had a hand in setting out, or of the fields 
whose fertility he strove to improve by 
crop rotation and better cultivation methods 

To anyone who goes there with land 
use uppermost in his mind, a visit to Mount 
Vernon is a revelation. It is a gentleman's 
house, but Washington was by no means 
what we think of when we use the some 
what derogatory phrase “gentleman farn 
" Farming is a business, usiness that 


Washington knew. 


He made money at it, as his carefull 
kept account books still show. He aime 
to impro himself in it: tl bookcas 
sull contain agricultural reference book 
ind bound volumes of such farm journal 

ere available in his day. He was cor 
tantly improving the hor ground; 
1s not unlikely that some of the old boy 
uushes and at least two | inon cedars 
M Vernon were planted by his far 
inder his personal direction 

There is one anecdote that shows 
how Washington was able to do a re 
publi rvic nd at th ume time mak 


the project pay for itself. Finding that th 
town of Alexandria metropolis of th 
Potomac shore in his day 
with fr 


acres at Mount Vernon to raising garde 


was ill supplies 


egetables, he devoted a rev 


vegetabl s and once a week sent to town 
cart loaded with the produce. Farm 
George was a practic il sou 
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not o terrible. This will help the family 
too. It is better for children to know 
other 1s worried about high prices than 
to li in fear because she is always cross 

If you are afraid because you have heard 
that itom bombs could be dropped on out 
karge cities any time or germs in our water 
supplies, go to your local civil defense au 
thorities and get the facts. You will find 
that while such things are possible, they 
are not very likely to happen. And you 
will learn what is being done and what 
you can do to defend yourself and yout 
family. 

Then go into action. Do the things you 
can do, learn to do some of the unfamiliar 
first aid or other civil defense activities. It 
your fears are over money matters, set uf 

family budget and start living according 
ly. You will be happier and healthier when 
you get the habit of applying facts and 
ction to problems instead of letting then 
frighten and worry you. 
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Lite Span of Silver lodide 


> NEW EXPERIMENTS have added to 
the controversy over whether rain can be 
artifically induced over wide areas by seed- 
ing with particles of silver iodide. Silver 
iodide is now generally used in_ the 
$3,000,000-a-year rainmaking industry. 

The experiments, conducted by one of 
the original rainmakers, Dr. Bernard Von 
negut, and Raymond Neubauer, both of 
the General Electric Research Laboratories, 
Schenectady, N. Y., almost directly contra- 
dict earlier tests which claimed to show 
that after 20 minutes exposure to sunlight, 
silver iodide particles lost their effectiveness 
as rain “triggers.” 

Dr. Vonnegut and Mr. Neubauer said, 
in a report to the American Meteorological 
Society, that recent experiments showed 
that from 40°4 to 100°% of the silver iodide 
remained active after one hour of exposure 
to ultraviolet light. 

Their recent results also do not jibe with 
the results from another set of experiments 
in which Dr. Vonnegut took part in New 
Mexico. At that time, Dr. Vonnegut and 
his associates in the experiment found that 
the number of nuclei in a given sample 
of silver iodide smoke was reduced by a 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


factor of from ten to 100 after an hour’s ex 


posure to sunlight or comparable radiation. 

The experiments which showed that 20 
minutes was long enough to kill the effec 
tiveness of silver iodide were conducted 
by Edward C. Y. Inn, of the Air Force 
Laboratories at Cambridge, Mass. He ob 
served that light the shape of 
silver iodide particles. They were first used 
in attempts to make rain because they are 
shaped like ice crystals. If their shape is 
changed, they cannot form ice. 

Because of their original 
iodide crystals are being used in the rain 
making operations over most of the western 
states. Dr. Vonnegut and Mr. Neubauer cat 


changed 


shape silver 


ried out a series of 12 experiments in which 


° 1 1 
silver iodide smoke was subjected to an 


ultraviolet light. Samples of this smoke 


then a supercooled 


were introduced into 
cloud. 

The two scientist do not know, they say, 
the different results from 


experiments. However, 


the reasons for 
the three sets of 
they think the efficiency of 
may be influenced by impurities, either in 
the smoke or in the atmosphere. 
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Synthetic Vitamin B-6 


> SYNTHETIC PRODUCTION for the 
a B vitamin which may give 
scientists a chance to learn about 
cancer and nutrition has been accomplished 
by Drs. Elbert A. Peterson, Herbert A. 
Sober and Alton Meister of the National 
Cancer Institute. 

The vitamin is known 


first time of 
more 


as B-6. It is found 
in meats, The body 
needs it to make proper use of amino acids, 
building blocks of protein. 

Included under the name of vitamin B 
ire three chemicals, pyridoxine, pyridoxal 


cereals, and yeasts. 


/ 
) 


and pyridoxamine. But the body does not 
use these chemicals as such. It apparently 


converts them to a phosphate. 
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Collection of 9 specimens size 142 x 1% in 
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Collection of 15 specimens size 1'> x 1' in 
compartment box 9 x 12 x 1”. Price $6.00 
prepaid 

Large collection of 50 specimens, mounted or 
in compartment box 12 x 18 x 1'2”. Price 
$20.00 prepaid. 

Booklet, Introduction to Geology for the Lay- 
man 50c, including complete geological cata- 
logue 

We carry all types of Ultra-Violet Lamps for 
the use on Fluorescent Minerals. 


ECKERT MINERAL RESEARCH & NATUREGRAPH CO. 
Dept. SNL 
110 E. Main St. 
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The phosphate form of pyridoxamine 1s 
what the National Cancer Institute chemists 
have now 
fore only 


this chemical have 


produced synthetically. Hereto 


crude, preparations of 


impure 
been available. 

Since cancer tissue has a very low level 
of vitamin B-6 and a different way of using 
amino acids from that of normal 
availability of the pure, synthetic pyri 
doxamine phosphate is expected to give 
useful tool for 


uussue, 


science a new, cancer re 
search. 

Method for producing this chemical, as 
officially reported to fellow scientists in the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL So 
ciety (Jan. 20), starts with pyridoxamine, 
which has previously been prepared syn 
thetically. This is reacted with anhydrous 
phosphoric acid. The resulting crude mix- 
ture is separated into its components by an 


chromatographic column. 
] 


ion exchange 
With this method, the scientists are able 
to get the exact chemical, pyridoxamine 
phosphate, whereas previously when phos 
phate was added to pyridoxamine, they 
“never knew what they got,” Dr. Meister 


put it. 
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Cabbage seed sown directly in the field 
produces larger yields than seed planted in 
beds and the plants transplanted to the 
field. 
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@RADIO 


Saturday, Feb. 23, 1952, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EST 


“Adventures in Science.” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 


casting System. 


Dr. Norman Jolliffe, director of the bureau of 
Health of the 
Nutri- 


nutrition of the Department of 
City of New York, discusses “Important 
tion Problems in America.” 





BOTANY 
Plant Stems Carry 
Medicine to Leaves 


> THE STEMS of bean seedlings can ab 
sorb streptomycin and translocate it upward 
into the leaves within a week in sufficient 
amounts to suppress development of halo 
blight germs. 

Scientists previously have reported that 
the roots of plants could do this, but this 
is the first time stems have been found ca 
pable of doing it. 

The finding, by John W. Mitchell, Wil 
liam J. Zaumeyer and W. Powell Anderson 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
reported in the journal Scrence (Feb. 1) 
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Venezuelan Bat God 


> BLACK WINGS of the bat god hovered 
over America’s ancient civilization in 
Venezuela. 

The significant part this deity played 
before white men first came to the New 
World is revealed from study of over 2,000 
artifacts, stone tools, and fragments of pot 
tcry, just received by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution from Col. Berkeley R. Lewis. The 
specimens were gathered while Col. Lewis 


member of a military mission in 


Was a 
Venezuela. 
The Lewis collection, which includes 


artifacts from sites along the Orinoco, the 
Venezuelan North Coast, the shores of Lake 
Valencia and the Andean regions of Tru- 
jillo and Lara, as well as many other sites, 
shows that throughout Venezuela many dif- 
ferent aboriginal groups thrived. In much 
dry, uncultivated land, large amounts of 
pottery are found suggesting aboriginal vil- 


lage sites of some size, whose people made 
a living by irrigation agriculture. 

Dr. Clifford Evans, of the U. S. National 
Museum staff, indicates that one of the 
most important points shown is the great 
regional specialization of cultures, each 
with different traits, employing unrelated 
art motifs, and making pottery of different 
shapes. Some of the materials received in 
the Lewis collection are from regions here 
tofore unrepresented in American col 
lections. 

Compared to Peruvian archaeology, little 
is known about the ancient Venezuelans. 
Cheir artifacts that they evidently 
were quite an energetic and artistic people 
with a complex society, who made con 
tacts in every direction and who were quick 
to grasp new ideas, but did not develop 
anything like the high civilizations of the 
Mayas and Incas. 
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In spite of certain features of the pot- 
tery, such as tripod bowls and polychrome 
painting, showing exchange of ideas with 
Central America, much of these aboriginal 
Venezuelan culture traits are unique, the 
result of the local development of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

A bat god seems to have played a promi 
nent part in their lives. The figure appears, 
in highly stylized form, in their pottery, 
their stone carving, and shell work. 
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On This Week’s Cover 


> PHILLY, THE baby Grevy’s Zebra and 
the first of her kind to be born in the Phila- 
delphia Zoo, is shown with her mother on 
the cover of this week’s Science News 
Letrer. Like most hoofed animals she was 
walking around under her 
within just a few hours after birth. 


own pow er 


Grevy’s is the largest and most handsome 
of the zebras. It was named in 
honor of M. Paul Jules Grevy, who served 
as President of France from 1879 to 1887. 
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“Since I am crowding threescore, my 
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was not to become a professional 
writer. However, while still taking 
the course, I sent an article to St 
Joseph Magazine. It was immediately 
accepted. Encouraged, I wrote others 
‘Our Navy’ accepted them and asked 
for more. All thanks to A.”’ 
Albert M. Hinman, 1937 East Silver 
Street, Tucson, Arizona. 
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D O YOU heve that constant urge to write but fear 

that a beginner hasn't a chance? Here is what 
the former editor of Liberty said 
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women have passed from the scene in recent years 
Who will take their places? Fame, riches and the 
happiness of achievement await the new men and 
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A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 
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Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover more 
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tion and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Those who pass 
this test are qualified to take the famous N.1A 
course based on the practical New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write by writing. You 
work at home, in leisure time, constantly guided by 
experienced writers. Soon you acquire the coveted 
‘‘srofessional’’ touch. Then you are ready to market 
your stories, articles and news items 
Mail the Coupon Now 

Taking the FREE Writing Aptitude Test requires but 
a few minutes and costs nothing So mail the 
coupon now. Take the first step towards the most 
enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for 
publication! Newspaper Institute of America. One 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 
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e New Machines and Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 


6, D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 609 
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month. 
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the material stretched 


an d irk heating it ith, mires 


embedded inaru Vl 
Hades 
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this deacing system the helicopter bi 


i crajt of far greater use fulness 
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and abi ta hold dou 
wood. Also it prevents a 
sinking in. 


and 


more 
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ling properties 
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finish from 
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io} FLOOR FAN and coffee table in com 
bination uses an improved type of horizon 
tal fan that blows ar directly upward and 


Do You 5 way 


The principal income of commercial 
goat ranching is from the sale of 


fiber in demand. 


ingora 
mohair, a textile steady 
Tapioca, thickening for fruit 


pies, soups and puddings, is made from the 


popular 


roots of the cassava plant, a native of trop! 
cal America but widely 
southeastern Asia. 


now grown in 


The scimitar-horned oryx, an antelope of 
Arabia, may have given rise 
because its 


southeastern 
to the legend of the unicorn 
horns, when seen in profile, appear as one. 

Americans donated 1,225,000 
logd through the Red Cross to the mili 
tary forces in the first 18 months following 
the start of Korea. 


pints of 


the war in 
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When you need the right present 
for the right person, give SCIENCE 
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special person on the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. We 
shall send a gift announcement 
card signed with your name as 
imprinted at the right. 

SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
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request each week, 


remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


keep the fingers of children away from the 
whirling blades. 


ing 
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go WALLPAPER BRUSHES with durable 
fibers of Bakelite styrene make it simple to 
smooth paper and glue flat against the wall. 
Easily cleaned by dipping in warm suds, 
the brushes are resistant to chemicals and 
outlast five to one, it 1s 


claimed. 
Science News letter, February 16, 
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ordinary ones 
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 7TOW-TARGET, a 30-foot long and 6- 
joot wide banner to drag behind a speed 
arplane to give antiaircraft gunners prac- 
tice shooting, is made of the, plastic mate 
rial known as polyethylene. This improved 
tow-target withstands the high speed and 
cold encountered high in the air. 
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ADHESIVE TAPE, which will stick 
to any clean surface without wet- 
ting, is particularly useful for labels in 
svarerooms and laboratories because it can 
be written on with pencil or stylus. The 
writing ts actually done on a carbon surface 
etiwecn two layers oj an acetate. 


smooth 
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